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narrower sense as denoting those writings only, whether
poetry or prose, which have artistic form, there is, no doubt,
some justification for this view; but not if we take it in the
wider sense of the manifestation in writing of a nation's
mind and intellectual activities. Still, in deference to the
prevalent view, we may begin this general survey of the
recent literature of Persia with some consideration of its
poetry.

Here we have to distinguish some half-dozen categories
of verse, namely (i) the classical poetry; (2) occasional
or togical verse; (3) religious and devotional
verse, ffom the formal marthiyas, or threnodies,
of great poets like Muhtasham of Kdshdn to the
simple popular poems on the sufferings of the Imdms recited
at the Ttfziyas, or mournings, of the month of Muharram ;
(4) the scanty but sometimes very spirited verses composed
by the Bdbfs since about 1850, which should be regarded
as a special subdivision of the class last mentioned1; (5) the
ballads or tasnlfs sung by professional minstrels, of which
it is hard to trace the origin or antiquity; (6) the quite
modem political verse which has arisen since the Revolution
of 1906, and which I have already discussed in some detail
in another work1. In this chapter I shall deal chiefly with
the religious verse, leaving the consideration of the secular
poetry to the two succeeding chapters.

(i)   The Classical Poetry.

Alike in form and matter the classical poetry of Persia

has been stereotyped for at least five or six centuries, so

that, except for such references to events or

th^cLSiSTt^e. persons as may indicate the date of composition,

it is hardly possible, after reading a qasida

(elegy), ghazal (ode), or rub&i (quatrain), to guess whether

it was composed by a contemporary of Jdmf (d. A.H, 1492)

1 The Press and Poetry of Modern Persia (Cambridge, 1914).